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ABSTRACT 

This report discusses the role and function of 
pressure groups with regard to policy formation and implementation in 
Australian education. It is addressed to the scholar interested in 
gaining further insight into the structure and operation of the 
political and educational systems, as well as to those engaged or 
involved in the whole educational enterprise; and to those who seek 
to achieve changes in education policy and its method of being 
administered or to retain the status quo. (Author) 
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In this paper I propose to discuss some aspects concerning 
the role and function of pressure groups with regard to policy 
formation and policy implementation in the field of education in 
Australia. The paper focuses on what I consider to be a matter of 
crucial importance, not only for the scholar interested in gaining 
further insight into the structure and operation of the political 
and educational systems of this country, but also for the whole 
educational enterprise, for those engaged or involved in it, and 
for those who seek to achieve changes in education policy or how 
policy is administered, or retention of the status quo. In a! short 
paper, however, I can do no more than provide a brief introduction 
to the : subject, suggest some questions that should be asked, and 
look quickly and superficially at a few selected aspects. 

Today in Australia, as in other modern democratic societies, ! 
pressure groups occupy an important position in the political system, 
and they perform a number of significant functions. In the first 
place, they serve as a link between the individual and government.' 
They provide the individual citizen with one very important means 
of participating in politics , and of communicating demands to • ! 

decision-makers. Individuals can approach their member of parliament, 
a Minister or a government department about some grievance or issue. 
They can also write to the press, or possibly try to work through 
the branch of a political party. And, of course, at elections they 
sometimes have the opportunity through the way they cast their vote 
to express preference for a particular policy or set of policies. 

But in many respects, the most effective channel for individual 
citizens to communicate their requests to public decision-makers 
is through organised groups. In democratic societies it is 
considered that citizens should have the right and ability to 
participate in policy-making, and to let their grievances and 
requests be known. Pressure groups provide one means for the 
exercise of these rights. To use the words of Peter Westerway, 
pressure groups are 

our spokesmen on the issues which concern us as Protestants 

or Catholics or cheese-makers. They fill the gaps in a 

system which otherwise gives only a crude choice between ... 
two sets of leaders. And to say 'Away with all this . . 

pressure group idea* is to say 'Away with democracy'. 



^P.B. Westerway, 'Pressure Groups' in John Wilkes (ed.). Forces in 
Australian Politics , Angus and Robertson, Sydney, 1963, p. 146. 
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Of course, not everyone belongs to organisations that are active in 

politics. But a great many people do in fact belong to such 

organisations., or to organisations that on occasions become politically 

active, even if they do not take an active part in them. Further, 

there is always the opportunity for groups of people with some 

grievance to band together and seek to influence people in government. 

It can be argued that in our mass society, with primary associations 

diminishing in importance, secondary associations which are involved 

in politics help to some degree overcome the sense of powerlessness 
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characteristic of individuals in mass societies. 

Second, pressure groups provide machinery for the formulation 
of specific and detailed proposals on policy. They thus supplement 
the work of the extra-parliamentary wings of the political parties. 
Further, because the interests represented within a pressure group 
generally are much narrower than those represented in the major 
political parties, pressure groups can afford to concentrate on a 
limited range of policy questions, and also put much more time 
and energy into formulating detailed proposals for change, and often 
on highly technical matters. In performing this task pressure groups 
can provide a useful counter-balance to the power of public bureaucracies 
as initiators of detailed policy proposals. 

Third, pressure groups serve the important function in society 
of showing f where the shoe pinches*. They give people in government, 
and in the community at large too, an indication of who is being 
affected and how by existing policies and the way they are being 
administered, and also about how different groups or sections are 
likely to react to particular changes. 

Fourth, many pressure. groups provide governments and government 
departments with a wide range of varied expertise and assistance. 

The major economic pressure groups, representing business • interests , 
farmers and graziers, trade unionists and professional people (including 
teachers and educators) , are in the position to supply people in 

2 " " . . ’ .... 

The extent : to which this does occur, of course, is' debatable. On 

this point with • regard to the American . scene , see Thomas R. Dye 

and L. Harmon Zeigler , The Irony of Democracy : At Uncommon Introduction 

to American Politics , Wadsworth, Belmont, 1970, pp. 210-212. 
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government with a great deal of valuable information - facts and 
statistics which government departments lack; intelligence on what 
is happening within a profession or policy-area; well-informed guesses 
about how the group’s members are likely to view and react to particular 
proposed changes in the content of a policy or details of its administration; 
and technical information and advice. Because of this, and for other 
reasons too, in many fields including education governments have drawn 
the leading pressure groups more and more into the structure of the 
official decision-making machinery, and have appointed representatives 
or nominees of groups to advisory boards , committees and commissions. 

Many pressure groups also operate in such a way to assist the administrative 
work of government departments. In particular, they provide a . sieve 
and sounding-board for grievances, and a source of information on 
details of official policy and practice. For instance, in each 
state many teachers take their grievances to their teachers’ union 
or association in the first instance, rather than to the education 
department. Of course, the teachers’ organisations are keen to provide 
this service function for their members. But in so doing they ease 
the burden on education departments in t he tedious and -time-=cdnsuming 
business of dealing with individual complaints and requests from 
teachers . 

Fifth, pressure groups act as watchdogs. By keeping a close 
eye on what is going on in governments and government departments and 
agencies, and also on what rival groups are doing, and by sounding 
the alert ,they serve an important function in the public interest . 

Sixth, pressure groups in many cases provide a useful channel of 
communication between government and government departments on the 
one hand, and particular publics on the other. Often one of the 
quickest and most effective ways of communicating information about 
a policy or administrative change, and of making sure its details 
are properly understood, is to work. through the relevant pressure group 
or groups. 

Seventh, in the process of mediating among their members 
and of bargaining and comprising pressure groups help take the heat 
out of politics, and promote cohesion in society. Of course, ; 

sometimes the reverse happens; instead of moderating conflict 

i 
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